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ODE 
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HAIL, guardians of that heavenly flame 
Which led Columbia’s sons to fame; 
Protectors of those sacred rights 

For which an honest war-man fights; 
You, who in honour’s cause can wield, 
Against disgrace a seven-fold shield; 
And who against invading sway 

Will legions move in firm array, 

And prove redcemers of that good 


For which our country shed its blood; 
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Consolers, on each hero’s knell, 
Wil: to the widow, orphan, tell 
Though husband, or though father ’s gone, 
Still will the soul of Washington 
Hear in his sons the plaintive call 
And shed his blessings on them all. 
Freemen, all hail! 
Whose tears bewail 
The loss of Lawrence, Ludlow, Pike 
And all our heroes who in death 
Could with their last expiring breath 
Exclaim, “ Be firm and never strike.” 


God of the day, 
Whose brilliant ray 
Perfects what nature first design’d; 
When those brave men their lives resign’d, 
What was thy shroud? 
The blackest cloud. 
As in eclipse, thy brightness lost, 
A sullen gloom o’erspread the coast; 


Columbia trembled to her inmost plains; 


While a whole nation’s tears 
Were shower’d on their biers 


And raised the tomb of glory to their manes. 
A tomb more precious than the ointment pour’d 


On Egypt’s mummies so adored: 


Not ours, to force by art the human clay 


On earth inanimate to stay; 
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We leave the grave its rights t’ inherit, 
And but embalm the hero’s sfzrit: 
Yet with such essence as will rise 
In efluence from their obsequies, 1k 
And with insinuating power 

Revive the soul-inspiring heur. 


O for a hand could boldly strike 
The golden lyre of war, as Pike. 
His music was no simple strain, 
’T was “ death or victory we gain.”’ 
Both graced his name, 
Hallow’d his fame: 
No envy can besmirch his doom, d 
Or wrest the laurels from his tomb. | 
But let not now a Lydian air 
The sinews of our strength impair; & 
The ship in danger, al! should strain (j 
Each nerve existence to maintain; 
When careless pilots on a rock 
Have dash’d the bark, all feel the shock, ee, Pe 
But a/l their energies exert 
‘The threaten’d ruin to avert. 
So when the thunder of invasion roars, 
Should all unite to guard the sacred shores 
Of freedom free 
From enemy. 
Our country’s voice is as the voice of God; 


Each soul should feel 
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The great appeal, 
And yield their passions to the sovereign good. 


Sons! of the noblest sire 
That e’er illumed the sacred fire 
Who through the thorny wilderness of power 
Could guide us safely in oppression’s hour, 
To where the independent rock 
Of virtue braved the ocean’s shock. 
Reflect! ’tis now no time to tilt with lips 
Or play with mammets, while the daring ships 
Of foes with conquest flush’d, 
Hur] their dread vengeance on defenceless coasts, 
And on our own dissentions raise their boasts. 
Be party bickerings hush’d. 





- Divide and conquer was the general creed 
«From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede,” 
And from the Swede to that satanic head 
That cover’d Europe’s blushing plains with dead. 

Beyond opinion it is known, 

By demonstration clearly shown, 
No country ’gainst itself divided 

Can be with sure defence provided; 
And is not Philip in our states | 
‘Thundering at Athenian gates! 

And shall we tamely let him in? 
Sons of Washington! ’twere sin 
*Gainst all the virtues that combined 
To form on earth a heavenly mind 
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Ne’er must the soil our noble founder trod, 
Be stain’d, or subject to a conqueror’s nod. 


Rise, sons of Washington! arise, 
And let your voices to the skies 
Proclaim one general chorus join’d 
Of liberty to all mankind. 
Let all intestine horrors cease, 
And be th’ united voice for peace. 
Not begg’d upon a suppliant’s knee;— 
Commanded by a nation free. 
Some great Miltiades among you weeps 
tlis country’s wrongs, yet o’er its injuries sleeps, 
Some bold Leonidas awaits 
To guard Columbia’s threaten’d straits, 
And some Themistocles to be 
The valiant conqueror at sea. 
But wherefore wait? the moment claims your powers, 
And moments lost embitter future hours. 
At once let every trumpet’s peal 
The feelings of your soul reveal, 
Yvuur cannon’s roar 
Till every shore 
Can justly boast of liberty, 
And prove to us we ai/ are free, 
Till hostile power no more its flag displays, 
And commerce on/y ornaments our bays. | 


Daughter of heaven and heaven-like peace, 
Bid these unnat’ral jars to cease, 
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Give to our fields a harvest undestroy’d, 

Give to ourselves our houses unannoy’d; 
Give to the wife’s and infant’s cry 

The hand, whence only they can hope supply; 
Give to the widow’s pining moan 
Her only prop, her darling son; 
Above all, give us to adore 
Our God, that slaughter is no more. 
Wing’d on the brightest solar ray 
That decks th’ inspiring summer day, 

I see the virgin come, 





From her celestial home; 
Behold the grace 
That decks her face; 
No drop of blood defiles her robe of white, 
No threat’nings fly 
From her soft eye; 
Her lips entreaty only bear 
To find respected welcome here, 
And beg our herves to ensure their right. 
Mild waves her olive o’er yet unstain’d fields, 





And autumn homage to er presence yields. 


Peace! by each Christian so adored, 
Soon may thy empire be restored! 
But when with mien and voice so meek, 
A constant residence you seek, 
Let honour lead thee with a strong clasp’d hand, 
O, never part! 
The noble heart 
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Can know no rest in an enslaved land; 
Why fled’st thou, peace, from these dear shores? 
Thou drop’st thine hand, thy eye deplores, 
In tears of wo, 
Some dreadful foe; 
Thou point’st to something near— 
I see the object drear, 
The monster War, 
Bred from afar, 
With bloody eyne, 
And threat’ning mien, 
With horrid yellings to the trembling air, 
Had fill’d thy breast with fear and wan despair. 
No refuge left on earth, 
You claim’d your heavenly birth, 
And your essential rights to prove, 
Soucht welcome in the realms above. 


Behold this horrid fiend of wo, 

Who cares not whence a tear may flow; 
See from his horrid ghastly eye, 

In blasts, the murdering lightnings fly, 
And hark! the thunder of his roar, 
Rebounding from each troubled shore; 
Behold his gore-breach’d dagger drawn, 
And mark his attituc'e of scorn 

Tow’rd Pity, kneeling bv his side 

With tenderest eve aud gentlest chide; 
He starts, to stalk his dreadful round; 
Mark how his footsteps blast the ground; 
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Now triply arm’d, 
By fury warm’d, 
He rushes forth 
In threatnine wrath; 
Urging, in ravage, ov, his bold career. 
See Innocence with shrieking cry, 
And trembling nerve, in terror fly; 
Stern Virtue shrinks in wild dismay, 
And dreads the tenor of his way; 
The sturdy labourer rests upon his spade, 
And grimly dares the monster to invade; 
Then, wife and children safe, in humble cot, 
He starts to share the generous soldier’s lot. 
His soil untill’d his patriot virtue leaves, 
Yet tells his family to bind the sheaves. 
May they be bound 
In ample round, 
Nor prove that man is useless at his home, 
And only great when sent abroad to roam. 
But oh! that sound that rends the sky, 
Some dreaded horror must imply; 
Convulsed nature shakes to hear 
The tidings that her breezes bear: 
The lisping infant claims his right 
Of blessing, from his father’s sight; 
Then ’s told the story all deplore, 
“ Your tender father is no more.” 
The ancient sire, 
Whom hopes inspire, 
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To think his son 
(Each battle won) wf 
Will bring fresh laurels home, 
Hears suddenly his fatal doom; 
The widow learns by urged report, 


- * 
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cnt 


Lost is her only, /as¢ support. 5 

The sister drops the tender tear 

On her beloved brother’s bier; 
The lover’s urn, 


1 


The virgins mourn: 

In cypress grove 

They talk of love, 
And while with agony their bosoms burn, 
Alas! they cry, they never can return. 


Amidst these tender scenes of wo | 
Can none benevolence bestow? / | 
Yes, they who had not made them fee/ } 
Relieve their woes, their sorrows heal, 
Clear up the orphan’s and the widow’s tears, , 
And hush the sighs that breathe on husbands’ biers. ye 
But who are they? 
The present day 
Presents but few 
To heaven’s view 
Can claim its praise, 
Or altars raise 
Lo heaven descended charity, 
And bid affliction cease to be 
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See the neglected soldier fed; 
Ah! who supplies him with a bed, 
Whom lately the bare ground received? 
Behold his every want relieved. 

Who helps deserted families in need? 

The soldiers’ widows and their orphans feed? 
Reason would say, no doubt the power 





That brought on this distressful hour, 
But justice has a word; 
Not he who drew the sword, 
But they who wish it honourably sheathed, 
True to the legacy their sire bequeath’d, 
Have heal’d the wound, 
Cover’d the ground, 
Have given a pillow to the soldier’s head, 
And o’er his dew-drench’d limbs the sheltering blan- 
ket spread. 


Let music in her sweetest tone, 
Hail the dear sons of Washington! 
His noble cause 

Obtain’d th’ applause 
Of every country upon earth: 

By foes approved, 

By foes beloved, 

He dug no grave, 

But wish’d to gave, 


And gave a generous nation birth, 
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The cause he gain’d 
Wisdom maintain’d; 
No thought of conquest stain’d his brightest hour; 
No base subservience to a foreign power 
His gloomier moments felt; 
He sought no popularity, 
He wish’d to keep his country free, 
On that his efforts dwelt. 
And were we happy? yes or no! 
We ’d then no dread of foreign foe. 
Our wealth, our happiness’ increase 
He knew was but preserved by peace. 
Yet (insult offer’d from afar) 
He proved he did not dread a war; 
But no unfortunate delay 
Betray’d the ignorance of his sway, 
At once in God-like majesty he rose 


And brought contention to immediate close. 


You, sons of this immortal man, 
Who still pursue his glorious plan, 
Wishing for liberty alone, 
Who not adore ambitious throne, 
Who pant but for your country’s good, 
And dread a useless waste of blood; 
Pursue your course; 
There ’s no remorse 
From bandaging the living head, 
Or burying the devoted dead; 
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In heaven’s eye, 
The fault will lie 
Where sprang the sources of these bloody streams, 
The poison’d issue of ambition’s dreams; 
Or worse, devotion to a power 
That waited the auspicious hour 
To sieze upon our liberties, 
And bind us in tyrannic ties. 
But, Wharton, you, 
To honour true, 
Who saved the soldier’s new-born son, 
nrink not from honours nobly won, 
Accept the praise 
The poor must raise, 
Nor think that thousands by a conqueror graved 
Can yield more triumph than an infant saved. 


7 + 


** Tis true, *tis pity, 
And pity tis ’tis true.” 

“ IT is a great pity,” said one man to another as 
I was passing along the street, “ for his family are 
actually starving, and now instead of being a support 
he has become a burthen to them.” Excited by curi- 
osity I turned to a print-shop before which they were 
standing and pretended to look at the prints: they con- 
tinued their conversation, till I found that the object 
of it was a wounded soldier—I listened then the more 
attentively—I heard of an amputated leg, a wounded 
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wrist, a family of children—but I heard of nothing du/ 
pity. I inquired his residence—I went to see him, and 
found him under the care of an agent from the Wash- 
ington benevolent society—-my future visits would 
have been useless. He had been cradled in democra- 
cy, but was nursed under his infirmities by the inhe- 
rited spirit of the most glorious hero that ever graced 
the world. As TI was returning pleased with the atten- 


tions I had witnessed, | indulged a vein of humorous 


pone 


meditation on the fries occurrence. Pity! Pity! did 

pee a dozen umes, and Falsiaff’s soliloquy on ho- 
nour immediately flashed across my mind; I attempt- 
ed a parody on part of it— Can fzty set a lee? No 
Or anarm!: No. Or take away the grief of a wound? 
No. Pity hath no skill in surgery then? No. What is 
hity? A word, Whatis that word pity ? Air. A trim 
reckoning.” ’Tis not in words to wigiine rchef, let the 
necessary deed be done—A short sentence of pretend- 
ed sympathy costs nothing, but real assistance draws 
on the purse—y: ee it may empty it, wilt fill the 


fecling heart with amply remunerating celights 


2. aa 


DAVID PORTER, ES¢ 
“ Who would not be that man?” 


THIS genuine son of heroism and honour entered 


our city on Saturday, July 16th, amidst the acclama- 


tions of thousands; his guard the feelings of the 
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inhabitants; his triumphant car the arms of his fellow 
citizens, the loud breath of praise mingling with 
beauty’s softening smlies from side to side, the arch 
that lengthened as he passed. 

In our last number we had flattered ourselves with 
the hope of doing him in some degrce justice by 
offering a feeble tribute of admiration to exalted vir- 
tues, but we have since found them so transcendant 
as to make us rearct the presumption of our attempt 
—The hint was given us by a friend, and having 
more of tinder in our composition, than of the resis- 
tance of the Asbestos, we caught the spark at once, 
but kindled only a candie when we should have fired 
aforest to his fame. Be our apology this, we wrote 
on the spur of the occasion, before the official ac- 
counts were received; they would have inspired a 
Bavius of Mevius with the sublimities of a Homer 
—butthe weak effort has been made, and we must 
leave it to other pens to do the hero more substantial 
justice, 

+ 
METEORIC STONES. 
WE see no reason why we should not offer a few 
ideas on this subject as well as our neighbours. 

The grand questions are, “ whence do they come?” 

or “ how are they formed?”’ Asto “ whence they 


come,” we believe that the only ot/er world which has 


been supposed by romantic philosophy capable of 
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pelting this poor globe, is our own satellie, the moon; 
now as we know not how we could have offended the 
moon so as to deserve these frequent peltings, unless 
it has been from our occasional interference between 
her and the sun, (and yet that can not well be the case, 
for ladies like to hide their faces sometimes,) we 
however as editors, being always ready to take the 
part of the ladies, will undertake the defence of chaste 
Dian against this inhuman accusation, and endeavour 
to prove, as in most other causes of dispute between 
male and female, the fault originates with the male; 
and that all the causes of these stony showers are on- 
| ly the “ ingredients of our poisoned chalice” return- 


ing to our own lips. 


' But we must attempt to be serious, lest we should 
be accused of ridiculing Philosophy; and therefore we 
: bid adicu to the moon, and all her influence for the ‘ 
t present. ’ 
l We mean not to reason much on this subject, or to : 


attempt an account of the formation of these stones; 
we think they are formed in the atmosphere; and we 
think so from observing the effects of the common 


operations of nature, and from the powers of her 


y agents in reducing selidity to fluidity, and recslling 
fluidity to solidity. 

» | Much may be gained by arguing from analogy. 

y The lightest thing we know of is gas; the union of 

i gasses produces water, water produces ice, its crystal; 


what is this crystal but a stone, a solid mass praduce 
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ed from a fluid by the absense of a certain something, 
say caloric, necessary to keep the water in a state of 
fluidity? and what are other stones but masses produ- 
ced from fluids of some nature or the other deprived 
of whatever kept them in a fluid state? Examine but 
the common stone in the neighbourhood of Boston, 
it will appear evidently that the masses have been 
originally in a state of fluidity, though perhaps not a 
Auidity occasioned by ignition. The muddy river con- 
tains within itself a future island, perhaps a future 
rock; the sea water pure and transparent as it may 
appear, holds in solution the various embrios of soli- 
dity; the erupted lava of the volcano flows till the air 
removes the cause of its fluidity; whatever is solid 
may by some means or other be decomposed, and 
these decompositions, will by natural attraction, reu- 
nite. The most transparent chemical solutions pro- 
duce solids by evaporation, sublimation or precipita- 
tion; and why should we suppose nature in her grand 
chemical laboratory, the air, less capable of producing 
solid substances than ewe are from the denser medi- 
ums of solution? 

These hypotheses constitute the first foundation of 
our ideas. 

We will observe, in the next place, generally, on 
what may be culled in this sketch, the annihilation of 
material substances; and in doing so we shall con- 
fine ourselves principally to such as are to common 


i 
um 


vision the subject of daily consumpuen. 
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As the first and common ariicle of consump'ion, 
we will mention wood. OF this solid article an im- 
mense number of tons are daily consumed, and appa- 
rently reduced bythe operation of Gre to little more 
than nothing; excepting the ashes atid the soot, all is 
rone—=where: doubtless into the atmosphere. As 
wood or coal is consumed by the accumuluted air in 
our fire places, so is every thing, cut off from its orig- 
nal nursery, and, exposed to the external air, consum- 
ed, though in less perceptible degrees, by the gene- 
ral operations of nature. Expose iron to the lafluence 
of the atmosphere, it rusts, as we commonly observe; 
but what is this (we endeavour to speak so as to be 
cenerally understood, avoiding technical terms and 
definitions) but the one part of our atmosphere feed- 
ing upon the metallic part of it, and leaving the earth 
to be carried off by another? Now, cur atmosphere 
being composed of many gasses, each of which is se- 
parable from the other by Auman power, we surely 
cannot deny that the power who formed and combin- 
ed can also separate them. Let us suppose then that 
each gas has its separate duty to perform in the de- 
composition of animal substances destroyed, of salts, 
metals, minerals, &c. disengaged from their original 
beds; we know that all these substances exposed to the 
air vanish In more or less time; they are consequently 
dissolved, not each as a whole, but in its: component 


be respeciive gasses forn.ing cur atmos. 


parts, by 
phere. —This being admitted, it follows of course, 
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that there must be at all times in the atmosphere the 
every component part of every whole material witness- 
ed upon earth; and, ¢his being the case, it would re- 
quire in nature no greater effort™to produce solids 
from the atmosphere, than it does human beings to 
produce them from their artificial solutions. As we 
pretend only to be treating this subject lightly, for we 
write with nothing about us but our pens, ink, and 
paper, (and the snuff box) we shall draw hastily to the 
conclusion of our remarks. 

It is well known that chemists procure solids from 
the most transparent fluids, by a variety of operations; 
nay, that the union of two or more certain fluids will 
produce one solii mass. Among other methods we 
will only select, at present, congelation and preci- 
pitation. We all know that with a sufficient degree 
of cold applied, all fluids will become «solid; at least, 
we all know that water will freeze in cold weather. 
We know that all solids, by a sufficient degree of heat 
applied, will become liquids, at least that ice melted 
before the fire will become water. 

Let us now suppose that, during the summer, after 
a powerful evaporation, the atmosphere is filled with 
water; acold cloud approaches; this atmosphere con- 
denses, the particles of water by it dissolved conse- 
quently approach each other; the cloud still exercising 
its influence, they continue their approach ull at last 
united in a solid form from the intensity of the cold, 


they become a burden too heavy for the air, which 
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therefore quits its hold and suffers it to fall on the 
earth in the form of hail, where it remains till the 
warmth of the earth or sun again releases its particles, 
and they separate, to be again dissolved. 

The fall of hail, though more common, does not 
appear to us less extraordinary, than the fall of meteo- 
ric stones; let us suppose, upon our former hypothe- 
sis, that the atmosphere contains all the ingredients 
necessary to form solids, no matter of what kind, for 
we cannot suppose that all these meteoric stones, as 
they are called, are of one kind. Let us only imagine, 
for the sake of illustration, that a certain portion of 
atmosphere contains dissolved in it certain materials 
to which the quality of that atmosphere has just such 
an affinity as to sustain it in solution; a cloud or anoth- 
er portion of atmosphere contains materials collected 
elsewhere, to which the particular state of the former 
has greater affiniy than to that which it contains— 
they unite—what must or can be the natural result, 
but precipitation! and this precipitation will be of such 
materials as the nature of the combination infuses. 

It may be simple, or it may be double, triple, or 
quadruple; it may be earth, sulphur, iron, or pyrites; it 
may be a combination of the whole; but it must be 
proved to be something which the atmosphere has 
borrowed from the earth, and which at its appointed 


time nature orders to be returned. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


SO much has been offered on this head, that it Is 
hardly possible to say any thing original about it, and 
if we should attempt to put our ideas in a new light, 
it is more than probable that they will but repeat what 
has been said an hundred times before—but old or 
new, borrowed or original, we feel inclined to say 
something on this subject. 

People are very apt to rail against what they call 
the fickleness of friendship, and the variableness of 
friends; but do they so with justice on their side? This 
imputed fickleness of friendship, is often the result 
ofa too ardent credulity which induces the one to 
consider the other as his friend, merely because he is 
civil to him, and performs the common acts of hu- 
manity towards him. 

We believe that friendship like virtue admits of no 
modification; it is. or is not. We may misapply terms 
in our ordinary conversation, but we cannot alter facts. 
One man may say of another, he is my friend; but the 
observation does not make him so—the tormcer may 
he sincere in his observation and belief; but after all, 
it is only a sincere obs: rvation and belief; it proves 
not the tact. His sanity may have taken the common 
(cr perhaps uncommon) cffistons of ci iity for protes- 
sions of friendship, and the common (or perhaps also 
uncommon) acts of humanity, as conduct especially 


inspired by his own worthiness—for instance—let us 
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suppose a case. Mr. A. has occasion for the services 
ofa real friend; he speaks to a third person of Mr. B. 
in the following manner. Mr. B. has always treated me 
with the greatest civility; I have been frequently at 
his house, he has been frequently at mine, we have 
met often elsewhere, we have rode, we have walked, we 
have attended public entertainments together; I have 
received many polite attentions from him, he will, 
therefore, readily do me the friendly office I require, 
for I have the above reasons to believe that he has a 
sincere regard for me. 

Mr. B. being applied to, may be supposed to reply 
thus. It is true that I have treated Mr. A. with the ci- 
vility due from man to man; I have visited his family, 
he has visited mine, and we have frequently met and 
and conversed elsewhere; it is true also that my char- 
acter, asa gentleman, required that I should give'to 
him, as well as to every other member of my society, 
every polite attention I could offer—I have only be- 
haved towards him as I behave towards all my ac- 
quaintance, but I cannot conceive the claims Mr. A. 
can possibly have on my friendship. Had the applica- 
tion been made from Mr. C. it would have experi- 
enced a different termination, for between Mr. C. and 
myself there is a congeniality of idea and a reciproci- 
ty of sentiment, which prove an union of soul; I do not 
fatter, but I feed with Aim, I profess mysclf his friend, 


and T know him to be minemwere I to be unfortunate 
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I should receive his assistance; were he so, he would 
receive mine.” 

The vanity of man will frequently induce him to be- 
live that the ordinary acts of civility are peculiar tri- 
butes to his own merit, and consequently he will be 
liable to mistake politeness for friendship. Hence per- 
haps originate those common derogatory observations, 
in prose as wellas poetry, about friends and friendship. 
A real friend must be a friend during existence, or 
at least during the existence of virtue in its object, 
and even after the expiration of that sacred flame, it 
will imitate the divine attributes, and if it cannot even- 
tuate repentance, it will show mercy. 


NOTES ON THE MAN OF ROSS. 


THIS selection is to be considered ard spoken, 
not as a soliloquy, but as part of a conversation on the 
use or abuse of riches between two persons, already 
engaged in it. The distinction in the colloquy is mark- 
ed in the original with the letters P. and B. and the 
speaker should be particularly cautious to give that 
varying intornation which is necessary to distinguish 
the observations, from the remarks of admiration of 
the respondent, alternating his method of speaking. 

The man of Ross, was a gentleman who with but 
a small estate performed all the good works mention- 
ed in the extract—the blessed effects of order and 


economy! his name was Jon Kyrie, he died in 
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1724, aged ninety, and lies enterred in the church of 
Ross in Herefordshire, England, without an inscrip- 
tion. 


—— ED ¢ —-. 


NOTES ON THE ODE TO TRUTH, BY 
MASON. 


NO white robed son of light —The white robe was 
anciently and is still considered as the symbol of puri- 
ty and innocence, the Latin word, candidus, or candi- 
da, has furnished us with our word candid—signifying 
white, fair, open, ingenuous. 

Amber, yeliow. 

Aye, always. 

Shall then your earth born daughters vie with me? 
The anthesis here should be strongly marked. 

‘he attention to the correct printing of this ode 
will render other observations unnecessary. 


— + Ga 


NOTES ON ALEXANDER POPE’S EPISTLE 
TO DR. ARBUTHNOY. 


BEDLAM—a celebrated receptacle for persons 
deranged in mind, near Moorfields, London, 

Through my grot they glide—Mr Pope had a 
charming residence at Twickentam near the banks of 
the Thames; the estate was bounded on one side by 
a road running between it and the river; under this 
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road Mr. Pope formed a grotto and a subterraneous 
passage leading to tke Thames; the first probably for 
the purpose of having a place to which he might re- 
tire when he wished to be alone, and the second as a 
passage through which he might escape to his barge 
avoiding the importunities cf those who were continu- 
ally besieging his front door and of whom he in this 
piece so humourously complains. 

Then from the mint walks forth the man of Rhyme, 
There are certain limits attached to the mint, as 
well as other establishments in London, within which 
a distressed man may take refuge till he can redeem 
his affairs or arrange with bis creditors; in these 
bounds he is secure from sheriffs” officers during the 
six days of the week, and on Sunday cvery where, 

Aecfi your fitece nine years. 

Nonumque prematur im annum. Honace. 

High in Drury Lane. There was, and perhaps 
there may be still in the vicinity of old Drury, a street 
called Grub Street, in the upper stories of the houses 
of which the minor poets lived, whose business it was 
to compose off hand, ballads, dying speeches, or any 
thing else that the book sellers’ occasions might sud- 
denly call for. 

Tin pound. the usual price of dedications. 

Lintot, Mr. Pove’s publisher. 


ek he continue d. 
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